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The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, has pro 
vided grants of $4350,000 to be used by the medical 
schools of the following universities in whatever ways they 
consider most effective to improve their programs of 
medical education: Union University, the George Wash 
ington University, University of Pennsylvania, Boston 
University of Rochester, the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Stanford University... A study by the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association reveals that the 
nation faces a shortage of 457,000 scientists and engineers 


University 


by 1965. The chemical industry alone will have a “prob 
able shortage” of 95,000 scientists and engineers within 
°° The Ford Foundation has mace possible 
a program enabling leading economists to conduct re 
Grants totaling $2,750,000 


10 years 


search of their own choosing 
have been offered to five universities and The Brookings 
research 


Institute to support protessorships in eco 


NOMICS 


The board of trustees, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will raise $400,000 to establish an endowed 
professorship to honor the memory and perpetuate the 
work of the late William I 
... Sixteen privately supported colleges 


7. 


and universities from which 25 key Columbia Broad 


Russell, president emeritus 
of the college 
casting System executives were graduated will receive 
unrestricted grants of $2,000 from the CBS Foundation 
Inc., on behalf of each executive junior and senior 
. The University of Rochester (N. Y.) has 
established a new Division of Education to help meet 


levels) , 


the need for teachers and other personnel in the country’s 
expanding school system ,,. Stanford (Calif.) University 
has received a grant of $225,000 from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to finance a four-year program of leadership 
development in public-school administration . . . The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted 
$50,000 to Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) to support 
a program of sophomore divisional reading over the next 


five years 


Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) has been given 
a $25,000 bequest to establish an endowment fund tor 
wholarships for meritorious students in need of assist 
ame” ... The Fund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion has made a grant of $14,000 to Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute (lroy, N. Y.) for a year’s research in 
teaching methods by Prof. Roland H, Trathen and asso 
ciates in the department of mechanics, Effort will be mace 
to measure the merits of instruction in small sections 
by teachers of relatively litthe experience as compared 
with teaching in large sections by the most able faculty 
.. The Fund for Adult Education is offering 


approximately 20 study grants to writers, editors, pro 


members , 
ducers and directors in radio and TV, newspapers, mag 
azines, educational films, and to faculty members in mass 
communications, Address inquiries, prior to Oct, 31, 1956 
to: Ronald Shilen, executive secretary, Leadership Train 
ing Awards Program (Mass Media) , 320 Westchester Ave 
White Plains, N. ¥ The University of Akron 
(Ohio) has received more than $30,000 from William 
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‘dueation and Creative Intelligence 
By SIDNEY HOOK 


New York University 


j r is RELATED of William James that he began 


a course of lectures by reading to his class large 


extracts from Henry Sidgewick’s “Lecture 


Against Lecturing.” I must confess that wheneve1 


I discourse about education I feel like discoursing 


about the futility of discourse about education 


particularly the ends of education. How multiple, 


encompassing, and vague are the recommended 


a) 


ends of education! Education for citizenship, 


education for maturity and health, education for 


world and intercultural understanding, educa 


self-understanding, education for free 


? 


tion for 


dom, or loyalty, o1 peace, or vocation. Despite 


this plethora of apparently diverse principles, 
educational! practices at any period, barring pro 
fessional schools, do not exhibit a commensurate 


Most 


much the same thing after 


diversity schools and colleges do pretty 


a while, despite what 


they say. The history of education, especially 


American education, leads one to the general 


ization that educational institutions respond 


more to social needs and pressures than to first 


principles. It would be extremely hazardous to 


vUCSS what a colle ge 1s tea hinge oO! hou a college 


is teaching on the basis of knowledge of its de 


clared objectives alone This tempts us to the 


conclusions that the formulations of ends and 


principles represent obeisances colleges make to 
the traditional ways of talking about education 
They are not reliable guides to what actually 
goes on in the classroom 

Although we alt tempted to such conclusions, 
follow that 


we should resist them, for it would 


educational ideas and principles are of slight im 
portance because of no immediately perceptible 


effect. If 


plain the fear in which so many people stand 
| 


this were so, it would be hard to ex 


of educational ideas, or at least of some ideas 


It would be hard, for example, to explain the 


prolonged, organized, and systematic vendetta 


waged against the educational philosophy of 


John Dewey, among the molders of American 


Read j part at the jth annual meet ng Eastern As 
Dean Atlantic City, N ] Nov ° 
1955 nd at the biennial conference, Association of Wis 
Faculties, Fau Claire Wi April 97 
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public Opinion re Wspapers, Hiass periodicals, 


and some of the churches. 


This tear of ideas may be exaggerated. It cet 


tainly exaggerates the extent to which Dewey's 


ideas have made headway in higher education 


Sut it is testimony to the fact that ideas do count 
and that when they do not, they can count, not 
perhaps immediately but in time Ideas count 
impulse and 

think, 
as visions ol possibilities and plans ol 
allect 


In this way, 


not because needs and interests 


passion, Ceasé to operat when we but 


because, 


realizing them, ideas gradually our con 


ceptions of our needs and interests 


they acquire the moton power to change the 


world. The difficulty is to know when we have 


ideas and when we ire repeating catchwords 


which are triggers not to thought but mere 


emotuon, to know when ou words make sigmili 


cant assertions or proposals of a kind which are 
Vacuous 


relevant and testable and when they ar 


abstractions functioning as slogans 


At first 


for in contemporary education. If one 


blush it seems as if all this ts provided 


r¢ ads, ol 


listens to, discussions about the purpose of edu 


cation, he will find there is not lacking in the 


enumerated objectives reference to the impor 


tance of “critical thinking,” “the cultivation of 


reason,” and “the use of intelligence But there 


is a number of puzzling things to account tor 


Is there any indisputable evidence that the col 


lege-bred or educated are more thoughtful about 


general social and human issues—about precisely 


those concerns which are crucial for the survival 


of democratic society—than those who are not 


college educated? How in fact do we know that 


we are educating for thinking? There are, to be 


sure, some technical subjects like mathematics 


and physics which cannot be done at all except 


hard 


just the disciplines from which there is no 


by thinking—and thinking tut these are 


ito 
matic transfer of thinking skills and habits to the 


field of social policy The pronouncements of 


some of our greatest scientists on social issues 


especially foreign policy, are certainly no more 


distinguished than those of lesser mortals, and 


ire occasionally just as irrespon ible 





Sometimes it is assumed that education in any 
academic discipline of an intellectually rigorous 
character necessarily makes for enlightened, 1.¢., 
liberal and humane, attitudes in social affairs. 
Education for intellectual training, in this view, 
is ipso facto education for freedom. Belore as 
senting, we would do well to reflect upon the 


historical fact that the great milestones in the 


achievement of Western freedom and the recogni 
tion of the rights of man were not primarily the 
born in the great univer 


result of movements 


sities OL Lurope whose vocation was scholarship 
Wilhelmine era, 


kimpire 


the universities of the 
Mecca ol 
hardly 


In the 


(german were the scholars 


everywhere. Yet they were notorious for 
being either centers of social enlightenment o1 


infection. We 


to the dissident churches and 


owt 


democrat the growth olf 


! 


freedom far more 


to the labor and trade-union movements than to 
the citadels of European learning. Indeed, to 
the extent that students and teachers were active 
in social affairs, aside from movements of nation 
al liberation, they gave leadership and support 
more often to reactionary causes. Historically, 
democracy in most countries has been a people's 
of scholars and intellectuals 


World 
On 


movement, not on 
In the United States, especially since 
War I, the 


the colleges and universities of this coun 


situation has been different the 


whole 
try, to the degree that they have had an influenc 
publi 


spoken for the 
| 
Nonetheless, 


on social affairs, have 
interest rather than a class interest 
that influence has been slight, mainly because of 


feudal 


ence of fixed physical and social frontiers and 


the absence of traditions and the pres 
partly because of the role of demagogues in Ame 
ican political life, the distrust of ideas, "anti 


intellectualism,” and the absence of ideas in the 


academies themselves 


Since the emergence of the cold war, there 
has developed a split in the attitudes of large 
sections of the general population on the one 
hand and, on the other, of members of colleges 
and universities and those associated with them 
in kindred pursuits. This split in attitudes has 
been provoked by a whole cluster of issues posed 
by the conflict between the democratic and com 
munist worlds. Whatever differences in attitudes 
exist do not flow in the slightest from any sym 
pathy towards communism on the part of either 
group. It reflects different conceptions of the de 


gree of danger and of the relevance and adequacy 
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of different methods of combating communism, 
particularly as the cumulative consequences ot 
defeat and retreat make themselves manifest. And 
let us not delude ourselves: the free world is sul 


fering one defeat after another at the hands oi 


the Kremlin. Popular emphasis has been on what 
call 


academic emphasis has rightlully been on free 


we may security in its multiple forms 


dom, especially the freedoms that are imperiled 
in the quest for security, Both elements are in 
tevgral to the question, for, although at points 


they conflict, it is also true that the exercise of 


certain freedoms contributes to security, while 


the conditions of freedom must themselves be 
hard to 
Nom 


theless, it is undeniable that suspicion, distrust, 


properly secured, At first glance, it is 


understand why this has not been realized 


and vague resentment have been stirred up 


against colleges and universities leading to such 
loolishness as special loyalty oaths, while in turn 


1 counter sentiment of being distrusted, harried 


and even persecuted has been voiced on occasion 


among some of the faculties ol the country 


Description of this mood has been enormously 
and irresponsibly exaggerated by those who be 


lieve that the dismissal of a few communitsts for 


having violated their professional trust Is a 


major threat to the academic rights of all teach 


ers, But the mood undoubtedly exists 

The fact that our education has not immunized 
our citizens against waves of irrationalism should 
concern to us as educators 


great 


cause of g 


be a 


lo a considerable extent, the trouble has been 
that our thinking about social and political mat 
ters, not only popular thinking but our own 
sloganized \t 


like “‘the 


"free 


academic thinking, has become 


titudes crystallize around expressions 


American way of life,” “national security,” 


dom,” “loyalty,” “Progressive education,” and 


“free enterprise,” which then become semantic 


fetishes that short-circuit genuine thinking 


Genuine, fruitful thinking presupposes an aware 


ness of problems and, where they are urgent, 


concret proposals to meet them. A problem in 


human affairs is more than a mere difficulty o1 
obstacle which can be forced or hurdled by effort 
It involves the recognition of the presence of in 
compatible or conflicting value elements in a 
situation. It requires analysis of means, of con 
crete programs that strive to do justice to both 
though both cannot be 


value-elements, even 


realized in an unqualified form. It involves read 
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iness to modify the specific ends-in-view with 
which we approach the problem in the light of 
the consequences of the means used. And what 
ever the solution, if there is a solution, it must 
involve reliance upon knowledge of relevant fact 
and, therefore, a willingness to inquire into the 
facts. 


How much of our discussion of the multiple 


problems connected with tree dom and security, at 


home and abroad, proceeds this way? I he market 
place crying for security applauds any declaration 
and any measure designed to achieve it, inde 
pendently of whether the declarations are tol 
lowed up and whether the costs of the security 
measures in individual hardship and injustice 
are actually necessary. The academy, in the name 
of freedom, is eloquently and justifiably indig 
nant about the abuses, hardships, and injustices 
and of 


Yet, 


there is no 


ol hastily contrived measures of security 


declarations which mislead us and others 


it often gives the impression that 


problem of security at all, only a synthetically 


concocted excitement about it; that the cold war 


is the result of bungling by Western statesmen, 
initiated move in the 


instead of a deliberately 


communist strategy of world domination. But 
serious problems, like serious wounds left unat 
tended, tester 


the ft 
still a problem 150,000 casualties and 24 billions 


Korea was a problem long before 


S. withdrew her troops from it, and it is 


of dollars later. But when thinking about it 


might have done some good, who thought about 


it? If those who are professionally concerned with 
think 


sensed by ordinary citizens only as vague 


ideas do not about problems—problems 
that are 
then demagogues are sure to ¢ ipital 


Hap 


not \ 


difficulties 


ive on public ignorance and frustrations 


McCarthy has 


the academy, not by the 


been defeated, but 


pily 


aroused intelligence of 


the country, but—by overreaching himself 


Ii in the abstract we detine thinking as an 


affair of problem-solving, then in the concrete a 


great dea 


of our social and political discussion 


cannot regarded as thinking, for it does not 


even reach the level of problem facing but takes 


the form of the counterposition of slogans. Let 


us ask ourselves frankly: ‘To what extent are the 


actual problems connected with the causes 


spread, strategy, and threats of international 


communism, and the defense of the free world 


against it, seriously studied as problems in our 


schools? The ironical truth is that far from being 
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too much concerned with communism, as the de 


tractors olf our schools charge, Our institutions ol 
learning concern themselves too little with its in 
Not so long ago, the 


\mer 


Association proposed that the study ol 


telligent problematic study 
American Citizenship Committee of the 
ican Bat 


the theory and practice of communism be re 


quired in all schools of the country The rec 


ommendation was promptly voted down. This is 


significant; tirst, because the proposal came trom 


educational laymen to proke ssional educators who 


should have been the first to have given the 


subject curriculat emphasis second, because ol 


some ol the grounds offered for rejecting iw. It 
infected 


took 


and, what was apparently the decisive 


was said that some students might be 


with what they study—a fear which no one 


seriously 
point, that some teachers might have dilliculties 
in their communities with local cultural vigi 
lantes bitterly opposed to Communism 


What a 


Communism 


commentary upon the educational 


scene! is rightlully declared to be 


the most formidable enemy of tree institutions 
and yet in many quarters there ts reluctance to 
hou what 
midable, and how the formidable danger can be 


How 


quoted to the ellect that if a people expected to 


study formidable it is, makes it for 


reduced olten have we heard Jetterson 


remain tree and at the same time ignorant in 


the modern world, it was expecting what never 


or will ber Denunciations of communism 


which are uninformed, even when uttered by 


these who love freedom, are merely virtuous 


slogans and as ineflective as incantations 
evidences 
I his 


exaggerations of the 


kven more disturbing is to observe 
ol sloganmized thinking in educational circles 
expresses itself in lantasti 
forces of intellectual re pression outside the acad 
cmy, underassessment of the realities of treedom 
within it, and a neglect of manitold opportunities 
to do the necessary work of thinking without ask 
ing anybod: hear slogans like 


“the black 


terror” 


» permission We 


hadow of fear” and “the reign of 


which ATC 
Robert Hutchins 


exayvveratt | 


upposed to exist in our col 


leges with his characterist 


flair for maccuracy claims that 


everywhere in the [ S. university professors, 


whether or not they have tenure, are silenced by 


the general atmosphere of repression Mii 
Hutchins apparently can only hear the sound of 


voice. He 


that evervone else is 


his own therefore concludes not onl: 


silent, an error arising trom 
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his refusal to listen, but that they are cowards, 


an insult which reflects his contempt for anyone, 


especially educators, who disagree with him. 


educators do not talk as 
have talked 


Jt may be that we 


much as we should, but we more 


than we ever have in the past. The question ts 
What have we to say? My point is that we do 
not talk enough about problems, and the littl 
we do talk about is ineffectual. As a kind of com 
pensation for this inelfectuality, there is often 
heard in educational quarters a new slogan—the 


importance of noncontormism It requires only 


a moment's reflection to see that the terms “con 


formity” and “noncontormity” are relational and 


that, unless one knows the what, why, and how of 


conformity or noncontormity, the terms are 


meaningless, more accurately emotive symbols 


communicating at best a mood. In a sense, the 


greatest nonconformist in modern times was 


Adoll Hitler. 
traditionally despotic 


He even refused to conform to the 
ways of degrading man 
but strove to carve out new worlds of infamy for 
himself 
On the 


nerely as agreement of belief, we should have to 


other hand, if we define conformity 


say that scientific method is the most reliable 
nethod of achieving conformity, since it is the 
most reliable method of reaching agreement of 
belief 


matician as distinct from a meta-mathematician? 


Who ever heard of a nonconformist mathe 


language is silly enough, short-chang« 
call 


\ man who pro 


If our 


artists and swindlers may soon themselves 


arithmetical nonconformists 
fesses a doctrine he does not believe may be called 
a conformist. Is he also a conformist if he sin 
cerely believes it? Is he still a conformist if he has 
a good and sufficient reason for believing it? 
If you call such a person a conformist, too, the 
term has no intelligible opposite that can be 
fruitfully applied in making necessary distin 
tions 


The lite of 


mouthing of slogans, no matter how traditional 


intelligence consists not in the 


or liberal, but in analysis, in Socratic questioning, 
in uncovering presuppositions, drawing implica 
tions, defining fields of relevance, and elaborat 
which 

Men 


“nonconform 


ing hypotheses which are testable and 


promise to lead to fruitful conclusions 
thinking never make a slogan of 
ism.” Those who do make a slogan of it tend to 
defy larger groups in which they have no roots 


or intimate associations in order to kee p favor or 
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status in some smaller group to whose prejudices 
they themselves conform with far greater “fear 


and trembling” of intellectual deviation than the 


philistines they condemn. ‘This is particularly 
true of the psychology not only of left-wing 


political sectarians, but of ritualistic liberals. 


Noncontormism with the democratic outlook of 
the majority olf the community is de rigueur, but 
is compensated for by an intense desire to conform 
with the canonical orthodoxy of the left-wing 
or ritualistic group. 

Untortunately, sloganized thinking is catching 
in places in which we have a right to expect some 
intellectual sophistication, In June, 1955, the 
New York City Regional Meeting for the Whit 
House Conference on Education recommended, 
as part of its very first point, that our schools 
Now 
what is commendable in dissent as such? Gerald 


K. Smith William Z. 
What we require is neither assent nor 


“should help develop the art of dissent.” 


and Foster are both dis 
senters 
dissent but independent judgment. It is just as 
idiotic to make a fetish of dissent as of assent. 
The task of education is not to produce con 
formists or nonconformists, but intelligent men 
and women who will see through slogans and 
who will take responsible positions on current 
problems of importance, unafraid to agree or 
disagree with anybody. But a position is never 
responsibly taken, whether of agreement or dis 
agreement, of conformity or noncontormity un 
less it is based on knowledge of the relevant 


evidence in the case and on reflection of the 
consequences of alternative policies with respect 
to the evidence. 

No society which seeks to meet the domestic 
or foreign problems with which it is beset can 
be indifferent to the intellectual character and 
level of the instruction given and received in its 
educational institutions, ‘This is particularly true 


in a democracy like ours where each vote counts 


for one and no more than one and where the 
qualification for casting it, short of feebleminded 
ness or insanity, is not an intelligence test but a 
settled domicile and a minimum age. It is all 
the more true in a world of ever-growing tech 
nological, social, and economic complexity, where 
issues are rarely clear and never simple and on 
which experts frequently offer divided counsel. 


Any 


what its source, no matter how sacred or patriotic 


pressure or threat, therefore, no matter 


its inspiration, which seeks to limit the free play 
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of inquiry or exploration of possible alternatives 
and solutions to problems is, in the first instance, 
a grave blow to democratic society. In the most 
literal sense, it is a subversion of the assumption 
on which our society professedly rests. It abridges 
not a personal or selfish vested right of the teacher 
as a member of a professional guild but the civic 
right of all citizens to improve their chances of 
leading freer and lives. It 


more pros p¢ rous 


abridges it in much the same way as external 
interference with freedom of medical research is 
not merely an invasion of the physicians’ sphere 
of competence but a deprivation of our chances 
health. ‘This 


because, although it is obvious that where the 
health of the stake the 


to enjoy better must be stressed, 


community is at com 


munity must stand behind the physician, un 


fortunately it is far from obvious to many that 
decision Is In 


That 


freedom is everybody's business 


where the wisdom of community 


volved it is no less a community matter. 


is why academi 
and not only the professor's business 


In the natural] the lesson has been 


scichices 
learned and the right of untrammeled inquiry 


largely won. It was not always thus, particularly 


when the physical cosmos was considered a moral 


cosmos. ‘Loday in democratic countries there is 


no political party line or officially enforced 


church dogma which arrests the march of creative 
intelligence as it mounts from the earth and sea 


to the skies leaving behind awesome feats of 


engineering as its monuments. In social affairs, 


however, although it has some important tech 


nical achievements to its credit, like the institu 
life of 


possible , creative intelligence lags far behind. It 


tions which make the a great modern city 
has not solved the social and human problems 
generated by the very triumphs it has won in 
will, It 


mastered the problems of production but not of 


bending material forces to human has 


full employment and equitable distribution, won 
our wars but not our peace, cal ulated to a nicets 
the logistics of human energy at work but failed 


to make the work of most of mankind a 


significant and 


as vet 
rewarding experience 

It is in the field of social problems and social 
most 


conflict, broadly conceived, that our press 


ing tasks lie. Not only must our creative intelli 
gence devise the institutional patterns and pro 
cedures, the schemes and programs, to meet oun 
own troubles, but, in addition to the threats from 
and subversion, it must 


communist aggression 
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also cope with the challenges of ancient cultures 


and peoples wakened to modernity by a touch 


of science and made feverish by a nationalism 
all the more virulent for being so long delayed 
And, most difficult of all, we must work out tech 
niques ol persuasion to win the consent and co 
operation ol those affected by what we propos 
Intelligence in human aflairs, without intringing 
on the dignity of human beings or forgetting that 
som 


persons are not raw mat rials, must show 


thing of the same creative imagination and in 
ventiveness in reconciling apparently iIncompat 


ible 


ex perime nt, 


ends, the same patience and willingness to 


which primitive man showed in 


solving the problems of how to get across a rivet 
without getting wet and his modern descendants 
in learning to fly without breaking their necks 

The social and political problems of our age 


cannot be wished or prayed out of the world 


They must be met somehow lhe eflect of 


scientific technology is to create new needs every 


where Even in India where Gandhi's spirit: is 


venerated, his way of life is not. Renunciation 


goes out of | ishion among the masses when there 


really is something to renounce. Sooner or lates 


institutions have to accustom themselves to the 


pressure of new needs which are historical vari 


ables and grow with the possibilities of their ful 


fillment IT hie 


changes will 


que tion 1 not whether social 


take plac but in what direction 


ind by what means. Strictly yp iking, there is no 


status quo but a status flou Some of the groups 
] ‘ 


which seek to curb or inhibit freedom ol social 


inquiry are motivated by a professed fear of 


violent change or revolution. And yet the logi 


or illogic of suppression | that it tends to bring 


about the very things it fears. For, when habit 


or customary use and wont fail, as they do when 


only two alternatives of social 


The 


whose life 


social Crises arise 


control remain first is the method of 


creative intelligence consists not in a 


but in a series of meas 


[he 


revolution 


quest for total solution 
second is the 


If the 


Son ial 


ures of piecemeal change 


violent method of reaction or 


scientific and experimental attitude in 


studies is impugned or discouraged, if teachers 


feel 


which are in uneasy equilibrium any 


ire made to that the power relationship 
of society 
beyond criticism, then the more succes 
likely are the 
Those 


failing, to adapt 


how, are 
ful the 


chances for orderly and peaceful change 


intimidation, the less 


responsible for the change are 
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krskine’s phrase, in the moral obligation to be 
politically intelligent 

Phis assumes that morals and politics cannot 
be dissociated, ‘Today our greatest moral prob 
lems are political problems, It also assumes that 


we can be intelligent about morals, 1.¢., intelli 


gent in our judgment of values, as well as in our 


judgments of fact. These are large assumptions. 


Let 


us examine them. 


The sequel to this article will appear in the Aug. 4 


1956, issue 


THAT BUGABOO—ADJUSTMENT 


By JEAN WELLINGTON and C. BURLEIGH WELLINGTON 


Tufts University, Medford, Mass 


rg. 
—7 MEN have recently criticized the 


fine-sounding statement that education aims to 


ward adjustment for all. They feel that modern 


education with this aim is producing rather poor 


results. Why has the term “adjustment” become 


a bupabe vor 


At present it seems that we have spoken glibly 


the term “adjustment” until it has worn thin, 


and, furthermore, we have not been at all care 


ful to define it precisely Perhaps it is fortunate, 
then, that the term has generated controversy 
and has roused us from our complacency 


justment as the aim of education, but the term 


is nothing necessarily wrong with ad 


has assumed some new, never-intended impli 
cations, and it is these implications, not adjust 


When 


examined, 


ment itsell, which the critics deplore. 


these caretully 


implications are 
teachers and critics alike should agree that they 
do not belong. Adjustment without these impli 


cations may be set for a whitewashing and a 


new lease on lite 

Adjustment and Conformity. Here we 
upon a class of furst-graders, They must be taught 
certain skills—to cut with dull scissors, to sit still 
and listen, to make sense from little black marks 
on a page. We say our aim is adjustment for all 


They 


with a 


must all learn to perform these miracles 


skill 


goes through addition to 


maximum of and a minimum of 
And so it 


long division to algebra and, perhaps, quadratic 


rebellion 


equations, Certainly the youngsters ought to 


tasks well with the maximum and 
We do not 


to sce them rebel and become behavior problems 


execute then 


minimum already mentioned want 


nor to be placed in the slow group becausé 


they cannot see why, if 2X equals 10, X equals 5 


gaze 


If a student succeeds by these standards, we say 
he is well adjusted. 


Somehow the picture of the contented and 


well-adjusted cow creeps in. Socrates, discon 


tented, however, was not happy; he did his work 
with skill but not without rebellion, and, there 
fore, he was not adjusted. With such an empha 
sis we fall heir to the somber danger of equaliz 
ing adjustment and conformity. Then there 
little soldiers standing in a 


all alike, 


Such con 


rises the shadow of 


straight row, dressed all alike, acting 
parroting the same sort of nonsense 

formity was never the intent of those careful 
souls who first offered us the concept of educa 


tion for adjustme nt. 


Adjustment and Contentment without Achieve- 
ment. In the original connotation of the term 
“adjustment,” there undoubtedly was the impli 
cation of achievement commensurate with one’s 


ability. We that Mr 
has an 1.Q. of 160 and is an insignificant clerk, 


might argue Jones, who 


is adjusted, since he appears to be satisfied with 


his life. But we cannot help feeling that, some 


where along the road of living, Mr. Jones has 


missed something. We must hand down judg 
ment upon his present state because he is not 
surface of the ability that God 


touching the 


gave him, 
Our schools have failed if they do not inspire 


men like Mr 


tions and achievements. And it is this very aspect 


Jones to some pretty high aspira 


of adjustment as education’s aim which has 


drawn the most criticism 
There is no point in quibbling over semantics. 
Phe difficulty the fact that 


teachers 


seems to stem from 


too many and educators have tacitly 


assumed that adjustment means a state of happi 
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ness and contentment; that, since adjustment is 
the 
is the 


aim of education, therefore contentment 


aim and achievement is old-fashioned. 


Outdated, they feel, is this philosophy: 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! 


It is this misconce ption which needs to be ruled 


out of our institutions of learning. ‘Teachers 


can cling to the hard-worked term “adjustment” 


as long as the word is understood not to mean 


contentment without achievement. 


Adjustment and Coddling. Through a never 
intended interpretation of modern psychology 
and Deweyism, teachers and administrators find 
themselves little afraid of their 


just a young 


charges. “If you punish him in front of the 


give 


Cause 


others, o1 him work too difficult, you are 


sure to a severe repression and perhaps 


a lasting maladjustment.” In other words, you 
cannot engender adjustment for the student if 
“handle 


were a fragile package poorly wrapped for mail 


you fail to with care” as though he 


ing 

Ihe whole idea of spare the rod and spoil the 
child faded 
evoke repression, regression, feelings of inade 


tasks difheult;: the 


has with the rod. Nothing must 


quacy; no must seem too 
teacher must be cognizant of the student’s whole 


\gain, 
Adjust 


life and compensate for bad influences 


such an outcome was never intended 


ment does not mean lack of problems. Life is 


a kaleidoscope of problems; some cannot be 
solved and a person can only hope to live with 


filled 


moments of inadequacy and tasks that sometimes 


them. Life is vith embarrassments and 


one cannot handle Students must face up to 


a few neurotic tendencies 


Adjustment and Complete Freedom of Expres- 


sion. It used to be said that a child should he 


seen and not heard, that he ought to be whipped, 


that he must speak with deference to elders, that 


his free time should be occupied with chores 
Now a child must speak freely to prevent inhibi 


tions; he must never be punished; he must be 


allowed to call everyone by first names; and he 


must express himself in his free time as he 


chooses. Let us not revert to the “old days”; but 
let us admit that young people raised upon 
those standards often turned out well adjusted 


And, conversely, some young people raised by 
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Lhe 


\ristotle’s golden 


“modern” standards adjust very poorly 
answer must lie, of course, in 
mean. Adjustment for most young people will 


There 


and a 


issue from neither extreme must be 


tempered obedience, deference sense of 
responsibility if the child is to win security in 


his environment and, hence, real adjustment 


As children all must learn, freedom is earned, 


not given. In an atmosphere where there are 


ny limits, a youngster feels only frustration, in 


security, and misery. He needs freedom of ex 


pression, but he must experience that freedom 
within established bounds if he is to earn happi 


ness and adjustment 


Adjustment and Complete Lack of Fear and 
Insecurity. It is often said that genius blossoms 
only when a man is not adjusted; that, in ordet 
to be a genius, one must have fears, inhibitions, 
feelings of insecurity; that it is these very im 
balances which drive an individual to greatness 
If an 


he will be too like the contented cow to attempt 


individual feels no insecurity and worry, 


very much change. He will only be driven to 


change matters if his fears and worries are so 


vreat that they allow him no rest 


When almost all God made a stay 
Perceiving that 


Rest 


was out 


alone, of all his treasure, 


at the bottom lay 


God did not give man rest; and the restlessness, 


the urging, the searching in man is one of his 


most important qualities Surely, in our desire 


to promote adjustment we would not hope to 


provide rest, for only a certain amount of feat 


and worry can instill man with the restless urge 


toward achievement 


if, in the attempt to promote adjustment, 


teachers are thinking of it as rcmoving all 


phobias and insecurities (happily an impossible 
task), then their concept ot the word needs re 


examination Adjustment does not mean tree 


dom from problems and fears; it does mean that 
ONE possesses the abilitv to deal with, or to live 
with, those problems and fears, that they are not 


so overwhelming that they burden to the point 


where one cannot function 


Final implications. Acijustiment is not con 


formity, nor contentment without achievement 


nor coddling, nor complete freedom, nor com 


lack of 


writing 


plete fear and insecurity. However, in 
| 


both and practice, educators have im 
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plied and exemplified the idea that some or 
all of these concepts are segments of the terra 
And it is because of these empha 
that 


“adjustme nt.” 


ses. that criticism has decried the idea: 


education aims for adjustment. 

From the positive side, adjustment implies 
something different for each individual: achieve 
ment according to his ability and an inner feel 
ing that he is right with himself and his world; 


that is, he has the ability to deal with. his prob 


lems, yet a never-quite satisfied desire to under- 
stand and accomplish. Probably such a defini 
tion, with its never-intended implications ruled 
out, 1s acceptable to most and might be as well 
the description of the educated man or the ma 
ture individual. 

With 
quately face their critics with a sound explana 


such re-evaluation, educators may ade 
tion of why adjustment is just about the best 


possible aim for education. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Kind of Standards? 


Ix “Some Observations on the White House 


So- 


Engleman cites 


Conterence on Education,” (SCHOOL AND 


March 17, 1956), fa * 


the statement, . higher standards of teacher 


CIETY, 


preparation will attract more teachers,” as on 
which received the unanimous support of the 
conference participants. 

Io the informed layman this means that 
prospective teachers should be better prepared 


What he 


not recognize is the likelihood, if not the fact, 


to teach their chosen subjects. might 
that when a professional educator speaks of 
“higher standards” he is talking about profes 
sional courses in departments of education, For, 
aside from a minority, professional educators 
refer to little else when speaking of higher 
standards 


That 


by the efforts of groups of subject-matter teachers 


this is the case has been demonstrated 


in many states to have more and better materials 
in their particular fields included in state re 
Almost they 


concerted opposition on 


quirements inevitably have en 


countered the 


part 
of the professional educators, 

If, as I am convinced, the professionals mean 
by higher standards the institution of additional 
professional education courses, then I am equally 
convinced that this will not result in attracting 
more teachers. 

In the course of dealing with scores of pro 
teachers, I have encountered only a 
handful looked 


siasm to the completion of their professional 
fact, the 


spec tive 


who forward with any enthu 


course requirements. In feeling of 


many toward these requirements is one of antip 


10 


athy. his antipathy is not due to the resist 


ance olf many students to the educative proce 


esses; it is due to then opinion that the course 
require ments in professional education are more 
numerous than can be justified by their content, 


by their effect on the student, and by the 


beneficial claims of their proponents, At the 


same time, I have not met many students who 


will not agree that some professional training 
should be required. 

Few colleges and universities are afraid that 
high standards are likely to discourage student 


enrollment. In fact, the institutions with the 
highest standards are the very ones most besieged 
by prospective students To that de gree, then, 
students, and 


The 


important fact to bear in mind is that these stu 


higher standards will attract more 


better ones, which is perhaps more crucial. 


dents want to become better teachers by knowing 
more about the subject or subjects which they 
They 


main, that the proliferation of 


are going to teach. have yet to be con 
vinced, in the 
required courses in professional education will 


accomplish this goal 


As an aside, Mr. Engleman’s article lists, with 


some fanfare, the main convictions expressed 


White 


convictions 


by those who attended the House Con 


ference. All of 


stated many times in many places 


these have been 
They are all 
the dif 


beyond 


important, accepted, and praise worthy 
still 


stage, and the conference did 


ficulty is that they have not gone 


the 
little to bring them beyond this embryonic 


‘pious hope” 
stave 
EpGar C, CUMINGS 


New Yo k City 
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Objective Criticism 


Ix SCHOOL AND Society (Nov. 26, 1955), under 
the heading, “Objectivity in Educational Criti 
cism,”’ I read, “Had Dr. Hildebrand made a more 
thoroughgoing study of the educational situation 
found not 


in the United States, he would have 


only much to criticize, but also much to praise,” 
A lack of objectivity is imputed to me on two 


that I have made a “more 


the 


As to this, I must con 


counts. One 1s not 


thoroughgoing study of educational situa 


tion in the United States.”’ 
fess that my knowledge is limited to the following 
sources: the performance in my university classes 
during 40 years of some 40,000 students fresh 
from high school; experience as dean of a Col 
lege of Letters and Science and of a College of 
Chemistry; school teachers who complain about 
indoctrinated with 


dictation by administrators 


the Kilpatrick brand of educational dogma; the 
experiences of countless parents, including my 
self, with the schooling of their children; copious 
reading of books and articles on education, in 
SCHOOL AND Society, whos« 


cluding many in 


EVENTS 


Higher Jinks and 


Qs MAY 21, 1956, between 80 and 100 students 
of the I Kansas 
visit to the campus of Baker | 
Kan.), 12 miles away, and 


Alpha Chi Omega sorority for special attention 


niversity of (Lawrence) paid a 


(Bald 
the 


niversity 
win, singled out 


students in 
Kansas 


male students of Bak 


Following the example of previous 


universities, the men 


L hie 


er University responded manfully to this chal 


springs at othe 


staged a “panty raid.” 


lenge. In the ensuing fracas over the specimens 


of female underclothing, the sorority building 


suffered damage and assorted young men nursed 
bruises No statistical data are available about 
war trophies 


I he the [ 


sas acted with speed and vigor 


niversity ol 
On May 31, 


announced that it dismissed 58 participants in 


administration of 


this riot. The authorities also made it clear that 
the expelled students would have to meet cet 


tain special requirements before they would be 
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editors have judged several of my writings to 


meet at least their minimum standards of 
objectivity. 

Further lack of objectivity is found in my not 
having discovered “much to praise.” I do not be 
lieve that most educated persons regard an equat 
ing of blame with praise as the true criterion of 
objectivity 

\s a matter of fact, however, | did praise “those 


de 


grading of education to the levels of the nursery 


teachers everywhere who are opposing the 


and the school of charm.” There are, fortunately 


for the nation, many teachers, administrators, 


and protessors of education who are resisting the 
imposition of Kilpatrickian doctrine by “certain 
take that 


have been the agents for its propagation,” 


please note| schools of education 
I am, 
you see, very discriminating 
Jorn H. HiLpeBRAND 
Former President 
Society 


Berkele 


fmmerv an ( hemi ail 


University of California 


Higher Education 


permitted to apply for readmission to the | 


Kansas 


the 


versity ol 


So much for details of the case. Now for 


some analysis and interpretation 


the 


extracurriculat 


Panty raids” remind us of earlier history 


of this form of (co-curricular?) 


the wave ol similar raids two or three 


colleges all 


thie 


activity 


years avo in over the nation, They 


ilso recall to mind the 


Hell Week” 


which put into operation the famous charge to 


hazing eu ipack 5 


practices, and other ceremonials 


students not to permit college work to interfere 
The 


education on a broad scale according to this point 


with their education panty raid” may be 


ol view, but it is surely not the type of education 


fostered by the great minds from Socrates to ou 


Own time 


News of “panty raids” and similar incidents do 


much to lower the prestige of higher education 


it home and abroad. By putting a strong foot 





down on such nonsense, the colleges can convince 
young men—and young women, for that matter, 
too—that the higher jinks do not mix with high 
er education. With enrollment expected to mount 
skyward and with faculties and facilities increas 
ing at more modest rates, there should be no 
room in the college and university for the so 
called student who is whiling away his time amid 
indifferent academic and behavioral standards 
What is needed is the real student whose main 
interest is learning 


The 


deserve praise for their forthright and decisive 


authorities at the University of Kansas 


action in this highly embarrassing incident. Oth 
er institutions should do no less when confronted 
by student activities of this type. Only then will 
the college become a center of higher education 
sense of the term.—W.W.B. 


in the true 


TV CAMERA AS STUDY HALL MONITOR 


New Lonvon, Wis., Hicu ScHoor installed in 
the spring of 1956 what is believed to be the 


hall 


study 


nation’s first closed-circuit television-study 


monitoring system to relieve teachers of 





Supt. Loofboro with TV monitor 


hall duty 
cision Laboratory, Pleasantville, N. Y., consists of 


The system, designed by General Pre 


a nine-inch television camera weighing only five 
pounds, its lens trained on about 100 students in 
the second-floor study hall. he 17-inch television 
monitor is located in the school’s general office 
on the first floor. Coaxial cable, concealed in the 
ventilating ducts in the walls, connects camera 
and monitor. The superintendent’s and princi 
pal’s secretaries take turns glancing at the mon 
itor from time to time while conducting thei 
office work. The school’s public address system 
links the study hall and the office. 

Paul M. Loofboro, superintendent of schools, 
is convinced that the system will save money for 
time relieve 


the school system and at the same 


teachers from non-teaching chores. He also feels 
that the closed-circuit TV system will save the 


half a 


assigning teachers to classroom work when norm 


school one teacher’s annual salary by 


ally they would be in the study hall, 


[he superintendent explained the plan to the 
| | 


pupils in an assembly session before the equip 


They 


given time to inspect the camera, receiver, and 


ment was placed in operation. were also 


controls. When the system began operating, the 


pupils not only accepted it, but completely 


ignored the camera’s presence. 


TV IN SCHOOL 


LOOKING AHEAD to ever-increasing enrollments 


WW 
and to continued shortages of good teachers, 


\nn 
Arbor, Mich., agreed that the probing, exploring 


several school superintendents meeting at 


television camera can and must play a major 
role in the education of youngsters and adults 
alike. 

According to a release on March 21, 1956, by 
Radio Center, 


the superintendents generally agreed that tele 


the Educational ‘Television and 


vision can definitely serve to increase teaching 


eflectiveness, relieve teacher shortages in some 


communities, offer more and better education 
than at present, and that it can be effective in 
teaching students of special abilities as well as 
the handicapped child, 

The school leaders met with representatives of 
the center to consider the possibilities of in 
school broadcasting and to learn how the center 
as a national service 


program organization for 


educational television could be of help in class 
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room television. ‘The center at present provide 5 


a regular network program service to the na 


tion’s 17 educational television stations 


At the meeting were James E. Bushong, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; Earl A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh, Pa 

L. M. Dimmitt, Seattle, Wash 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Mo.; Allen H, Wetter, 
Philadelphia, Pa Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago, Ill. 


While 


replace the 


King County, 


and 


television in the classroom will not 


teacher, the administrators agree d, 


it will definitely serve to increase teaching ete 


tiveness. Examples of excellent teachers brought 


to the classroom through television will serve to 


establish standards of teaching and to stimulate 


their teaching 


efforts of colleagues to improve 


The superintendents suggested that ‘‘classroom 


television might well be 1 in teaching sum 


mict school classes and ilso lor evcning school 


classes involving adults; and there is a place for 
in-school broadcasting ol subjects designed fon 
students of special abilities.” On the latter point, 
the school experts felt that certain subjects which 
might otherwise not be available in some schools 
presented by television to enrich the 


Such 


could bye 


curricular offering courses as advanced 


mathematics, classical languages, and advanced 
courses in other foreign languages are examples 
of this nature. They also concurred that courses 
should be telecast rather than presented over a 
closed-circuit system in order to capitalize on such 
fringe benefits as incidental adult education and 


community understanding of school activities 


THE DEMAND FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


TP RACHER VACANCIFS in colleges are increasing 


for the first time since 1948, when the postwal 


ol G. I 
report in April, 1956, by the University of Penn 


wave students leveled off, according to a 


syilvania Placement Service Opening listed by 


colleges and universities with the Placement 


Service’s Division of Academi \pporntments 


rose by 58.4% during 1954-55 over the preceding 


vear, reaching a total of 1,453 vacancies 


Over-all demand for teachers at all levels rose 


by 31.6% to 4,245 listings, but the collegiate de 
mand went up most sharply. Vacancies for ele 


‘ 


mentary teachers increased by 50.55% and for 


junior and senior high-school teachers, by 24.6% 


Among colleges and universities, the demand 
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studies 
fields 


lor teachers of English and business 


virtually doubled. Specialists within these 


vreatel For example, 


were at an even premium 


nearly one fourth of the vacancies in English 


called ton 
And the 


especially teachers of economics, accounting, and 


experience or training in speech and 


drama business schools were sceking 


marketing 


| 


Salaries paid to appointees Guring 1954.55 also 


rose. For beginning teachers the average was 


$3,142, up 8% ove 1953-54: for secondary school 


teachers, $4,472 and $3,851 tor men and women 


respectively—up 4% and 6.6% and for col 


legiate teachers, $4,308, up 7.1% 


EDUCATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


PHr FOLLOWING are the current world trends 


according to th International 


1955," 


in edu ation, 
Ycarbook ol 


Unesco and by the 


kducation published by 


International Bureau of Edu 


cation in Geneva 


|, Administration was expanded — considerably 


through the establishment of new services and the 


promotion of existing ones 
Z Educational expenditures ivainh iiecrecaset py itt 
iverage of 11-12¢ 


+. For the first time a Ministry of Education re 


ports that, provided the present rate of school building 
demand tor accommodation 


three ve Th 


can be maintained, the 


will be met in two or shortage ot 


school buildings persisted howe in most ot the 


countries covered ind was more mute in some ofl 


them at secondar ind vocational than at primary 


level 


t. Enrollments rose evels of education. ‘The 


increase at secondar ipproximately BY) was 


higher than at primary level (5-6% 


». Primary education, formerly much more stable 


than secondary and vocational education, underwent 


structural change in no less than 15 countries, as 


hous yCal ind its 


compared with only two in the prey 


curricula and syllabuses were revised in a half of the 


COUNLTICS as third in the pre 


compared with only a 
vious year 

6. Secondary education continued to be the grow 
ing point of world educational development and, in 
imount of 


consequence subject to the rreatest 


revision 
7. The 


education yave rise 


continued rapid { Spansion ol Vina ronal 


to problems olved mostly in its 


favor, of the boundaries between it and primary and 


secondary education 


8. Despite a common desire to lighten curricula 


ind syllabuses, new subject introduced in al 


countries covered 


most all the Increasing emphasis 
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was being placed, moreover, in primary, secondary 


and teacher-training curricula, on subjects of prac 
tical utility 
9. The 


many countries 


dearth of primary teachers persisted in 


and in some cases at secondary level 


also and especially in regard to teachers of math 


ematics and science. The position again improved, 


however, and more countries were able to regard 


it with a measure of hope 
10. ‘The 


special attention to teacher training; as in the pre 


education authorities continued to give 


vious year, measures to improve primary, secondary, 
and vocational teacher training were taken in a haif, 
a quarter, and a seventh respectively of the countries 
moreover, were made in 
third of the 


wert 


covered, Improvements 


teachers’ salary scales in a countries 


covered, and, where necessary, steps taken to 


realize the principle of equal pay for men and 


women 
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Continued from page 

S. Richardson Goodrich Co 

graduate 
NEW POSTS 

George F. Baughman, 

vice-president for 


president, B. I to support 


work in chemistry 


York 
affairs 


New 


business 


business manager 
University, appointed 


Walter A 


of administration and supervision 


Anderson, chairman, department 
School of 


school to succeed 


and treasurer 
Education 
named associate dean of the Francis 
duties as dean, College 


Sept l 


who will assume 
Wayne State University 
(the university in Detroit added “State” to its name on 
July tl)... Russell H. Seibert and L. Dale Faunce 
named vice-presidents lor academic affairs and for student 


( Rosecrance 


Oo. Lducation eflective 


and public affairs, respectively, Western Michigan College 


has created five schools, each 


James H 


(business) 


(Kalamazoo) The college 

education) 
Kk. Kohrman 
Mallinson 


Liberal 


io be headed by a dean Griggs 


Arnold FE 
(applied arts and 


Schneider George 


sciences), and 


George G 


(graduate studies) Ihe dean of the School of 
Arts has not yet been appointed 

Neville and Frank E., 
dean, graduate 
Neville as provost 
Lehigh Research 
.. + John W, Graham, Jr., dean of students, Carnegic 
Institute of 


Myers tamed 


respectively 


Harvey A. 
vice-president and school 
Lehigh University. Dr also will serve 
and continue as director Institute of 


Fechnology (Pittsburgh, Pa.) , appointed the 


first vice-president, The Cooper Union for the Advance 
Science and Art (New York City) Lloyd 


Allen Cook, chairman, department of educational soci 


ology, Wayne State University, will advance to the newly 


created position of vice-president for instruction and 


.. Julius A. Stratton, vice 
lech 


post of 


research, effective July 28, 


president and provost, Massachusetts Institute of 


nology (Cambridge) , appointed to the new 


chancellor, He will serve as the general executive officer 
. J. Martin 
Klotsche, president, Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee) 
Wisconsin: Mil 


college and the 


and act as deputy to the president 


named provost of the new University of 


waukee, formed by the merger of the 
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University Extension Division in Milwaukee Also ap 


pointed were Parkinson 
(. Baier, Jr., 
(& Eye 
Norris 
assistant professor of American Civilization 
New Brunswick, N. J 
RETIRING 

Columbia 
Faculty of Journalism 


George A vice- provost 


Joseph 


dean, College of Letters and Science; Glen 
School of Education; and Robert FE 
David D. Denker, 


Rutgers Uni 


acting dean 
dean of student affairs 


versity named assistant provost 


University: Carl W. Ackerman, dean 
Henry | 
Helen 


prot ssors emeritus of 


Woodring, and 


Garrett, pro 
R. Hull and 
English 


emeritus 


fessor emeritus of psychology; and 
Roger S 

Howard L. Bevis, Warner F. 
Raymond D. Bennett, president, professor of history 
and associate professor of education Ohio 
.. Robert More and Earl L. Crum, 
department 


Loomis, both 


respectively 
State University 
dean, College of Arts and Science, and head 
... University 
School of Social 
Wilbur L. Beau 
history Quincy 
Whit 


Protessor of 


of classical languages, Lehigh University 
of Chicago: Helen L. Wright 
Administration, and Professors 
Hans Rothfels 
and Leonard D 


dean 
Service 
champ education) 
Wright 


D. Burton 


Ernest 


Political 


political science) 
Distinguished Service 
Curtis Merriman, professor emeritus of 
.. . Bernhard Floch, 
New 


professor of 


Science) 
education, University of Wisconsin 
professor of Greek and Latin, Yeshiva University 
York City) Burney L. Parkinson, 
education and psychology, Mary Washington 
..+ Evelyn J. Hawkes, professor 


Rutgers University 


College 
University of Virginia 


of education, Douglass College 


COMING EVENTS 

Annual Pacific Northwest 
Group Development, sponsored by the University of 
Washington Lakeside School Seattle Wash., 
July 22-Aug. 4 Conference English 
and Reading Instruction in High 
Kent (Ohio) State University, July Aug. 3 

, 


Mathematical 7th 
University of 


Third Laboratory in 
Calipus 
workshops: 
Junior and Senior 
Schools 
Association of America, 
meeting Washington 


\ug. 20-21... Conference on Scientific and Technical 


summer Seattle) 
Pennsylvania's 
V94 


from 


Writing, sponsored by the University of 


Research, Aug Informa 


Harry I 
Philadel 


Institute for Cooperative 
obtained 


3400 Walnut St 


tion and 
\rader 
phia 4, Pa 


RECENT) ; . 


The following are 1955 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ipplications may be 


conference chairman 


BLANSHARD, PAUL, The Right to Read: The Battle 
f{vainst Censorship, pp $39, $3.50; HILI HERBERI 
and, JACK GREENBERG, Cilizen’s Guide to Desegrega 
tion { Study of Social and Legal Change in American 
Life, pp. 185, $1.00; LEE, ALFRED Me¢ 
Without Brotherhood 4 Study of P 
imerican Campus, pp. 159, $1.95 
8, Mass 

BOAS, FRANZ, Primitive Art, pp. 372, $1.95; BUCHLER 
JUSTUS (editor) Philosophical Writings of Peirce, pp 
386, $1.95 (paper), $4.50 (cloth); COHEN, LEON J] 
Say It in French, pp. 128, 60 cents: STAGE, W. T., The 
Philosophy of Hegel { Systematic Exposition, pp. 526, 
$1.98 $3.95 (cloth) Publications, New 


Fraternities 
reyudice on the 


tjeacon Press, Boston 


paper) Dover 


York 19 


School and Society 








BRIDGMAN, P. W., Reflections of a Physicist, pp 576 
$6.00; REIFER, MARY, Dictionary of New Words pp 
234, $6.00; ROBACK, A. A editor), Present-Day Psy 
chology, pp. 995, $12.00; SHIPLEY, JOSEPH T., Di 
tionary of Early English, pp. 753, $10.00; WINN, R ALPH 
B. (editor), American Philosophy, pp. 318, $6.00. Phil 
osophical Library, New York 16 

4RYSON, LYMAN, ef al., Symbols and Society, 
$6.00; CUNINGGIM, MERRIMON, Freedom's 
Light, pp. 192, $2.75; DREIMAN, DAVID B., How to 
Get Better Schools { Tested Program, pp. 267, 1956 
$3.50; EVERETT, SAMUEL (editor), Teaching World 
{ffairs in American Schools { Case Book, pp. 270 
1956, $4.00; FAUNCE, ROLAND (¢ Secondary School 
Administration, pp $87, $4.50; FRANKEL, CHARLES 
The Case for Modern Man, pp. 240, 1956, $3.50; 
FRASIER, GEORGE W., An Introduction to the Study 
of Education, revised edition, pp. 476, 1956; HIRSH, 
SELMA G., The Fears Men Live By, pp. 164, $2.75; 
HODNETT, EDWARD, The Art of Problem Solving, 
pp. 202, $3.50; HUNT, MAURICE P., and LAWRENCE 
E. METCALF, Teaching High School Social Studies, pp 
171, $4.50; KENNEDY, GAII editor), Education al 
Amherst The Neu Program pp 440 $4.00; MaclVER 
R. M editor), Great Moral Dilemmas in Literature, 
Past and Present, pp. 189, 1956, $3.00; MATHEWSON 
ROBERT H., Guidance Policy and Practice, revised edi 
tion, pp 124, $4.50; RASEY MARIE I and J Ww 
MENGE, What We Learn from Children, pp. 164, 1956 
$3.00; SNAVELY, GUY | The Church and the Four 
Year College, pp. 216, $3.50; STERN, CATHERINI 
and TONI 8. GOULD, The Early Years of Childhood 
Education Through Insight pp. 203, $3.50; WARNER, 7 
W. LLOYD, and JAMI S ( ABEGGLEN, Big Business f | th $100 y 
Leaders in America pp. 243, $3.75. Harper and Bros oF ess an a Car: 
New York 16 

FITZGERALD, JAMES A., and PATRICIA G. FITZ 
GERALD. Methods and Curricula in Elementary Edu That’s precisely the question an Assistant Professor 
cation. Pp. 591, $5.50. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee from Purduc ed us the other day when he heard about 

is Wis . al TIAA's new 
entific Personnel Resources 4 Summary of Data on 
Supply Utilization and Training of Scientists and Engi , %e ie! At his 
neers. Pp. 86. I S. Gove 4 t y . ‘ 
ington os D. ¢ 50 heals — a $20,000 of 10 Year [ rm insurance 18 $i 40 and the 

first-year dividend on the 1 Ci is $89.40, making 
bodes edetetesetetete testes tose ts te tetese tote tetetetetctc iste ts te a net annual payment of vidend amounts, of 
Teachers interested in exploring today’s course, are not guarantee 
wonderful professional opportunities are 2 , 
invited to consult “At that cost, he said, “I can’t afford not to have 


: Hughes Teachers Agency enough insurance 
3 25 East Jackson Bivd., [his is just one « ( any low-cost TIAA 








we 34 the annual premium for 


Chicago 4, Ill. plans available to you if you’ taff member, 
VinnnnnnnnE part- or full-time. © ‘ ails, send us the 


coupon be low. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


oe sen, 
Secondary 3 % College Teachers Insurance and 


§22 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


Elementary University Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the book 


- 


let, Plan Your Life Insurance 
Jate o 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU wey an ty 
1025 Witherspoon Bidg., Addre 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. Ages of Dependents 
Pennypacker 5-1223 Employing Institution 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 WN. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


OUTSTANDING 
tered ay Nf i] SB -fele)  ¢- 


@ GUIDANCE IN Groups 


A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, $5.50 
An outstanding work dealing systematically and extensively with group approaches to all phases 
of guidance personal, social, vocational, and educational at all age levels from childhood 
to later maturity, and with respect to levels of service ranging from incidental or organized teach 
ing to intensive group therapy. Present needs and future possibilities for guidance through 
groups at every age level are examined with emphasis on the aspects of emotional adjustment, 
mental hygiene, and human relations. It deals with helping each individual within the group 
to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, realistic plans, and useful 


adjustments 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
By MILTON E. HAHN and MALCOLM S. MacLEAN, University of California, Los 


Angeles. 312 pages, $4.75 

A carefully revised, improved, and fully up to date edition of the authors’ GENERAL CLINICAI 
COUNSELING. Covers both the knowledge and the skills necessary for the practice of counseling 
psychology a combination of the “why” and “how” presenting an insight into trait and 
factor, personality, learning, and perception theories, into group dynamics, and statistical orienta 
tions as well-——all requirements for eflective practice. Attention is given to principles and the ethical 


code of the American Psychological Association 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


By JANE WARTERS, University of Southern California. 396 pages, $4.75 

This comprehensive text covers all the commonly used techniques and the latest developments 
and trends in student personnel work. It deals specifically with tests, inventories, observation 
reports, self-reports, cumulative personnel records, case studies, and case conferences all the 


instruments and procedures of special importance to the student personnel worker 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By HERBERT SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling Service, University of Buffalo 


346 pages, $4.75 

This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with the funda 
mental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The book covers practical and 
theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents and adults. The 
author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, difficulties 
encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling process itself, the role of the counselor 


and his psychological needs, and the ending phase 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -HiL«t. Book COMPANYT 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





